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forward, and would have followed her, had not their mistress 
once more restrained them. The affectionate brutes looked 
wistfully into her face, as if to ask the reason why she forbad them 
to follow the instinct of their nature, which told them the object 
of their fury was dangerous to their mistress’s happiness and peace. 

‘She is mad!” exclaimed the maiden, seating herself close to 
the well; “and I were as mad as she is to heed her strange 
predictions. I must keep more at home, and check this rambling 
disposition, fitting the daughter of some village serf, but not the 
heiress of the lord of Stanfield.” 

_ Whilst thus seated indulging in her many fancies, her eye was 

attracted by a water-lily which floated on the well, almost within 
reach of her arm from the projecting piece of rock on which she 
sat. Bending to secure the flower, whose beauty pleased her, the 
maiden overbalanced herself and fell. The pool was deep and 
dangerous ; and despite the efforts of her faithful hounds, who 
leaped in and supported her, she must have perished but for the 
arrival of a stranger, who, seeing that the dogs were incapable of 
dragging their burden over the species of natural parapet formed 
by the rock, hastened to assist them by leaning over the water 
where the barrier was lowest. The sagacious animals swam with 
their inanimate mistress directly towards him. Catching her by 
the arm, he drew her forth, and, laying the insensible form upon 
the grass, busily occupied himself in endeavouring to restore her. 
Relieved from the weight which they had for a considerable time 
sustained, Woden and Thor soon contrived to release themselves 
- from their watery prison by leaping over the rock. Jealous, as 
they generally were, of the approach of strangers near their charge, 
they seemed to feel that in the present crisis he was a friend, and 
they aided the exertions of the young hunter—for such the 
preserver of Ethra, by his costume, seemed to be— by licking the 
hands and face of the inanimate girl, occasionally howling piteously 
in evidence of their distress. ; 

After chafing her hands and forehead for a considerable time the 
young man applied a small silver flask to her lips; and observed 
with pleasure, after swallowing a few drops of the rich cordial it 
contained, that the object of his care heaved a deep sigh, and half- 
opened her eyes, which, overcome with languor, she immediately 
closed again. | 

“ How beautiful !”’°exclaimed the stranger, gazing upon her with 
sudden and passionate admiration ; “could I, ere life returns, 
snatch from her lips one kiss, memory should treasure it with 
those golden hours which, like the oases in the desert, cheer life’s 
pilgrim on his dreary way.” 

Ardent as was the speaker’s admiration of beauty, and reckless 
as were the means by which he gratified it, the very helplessness 
of Ethra protected her from further outrage than the burning kiss 
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which he imprinted on her lips, and which many of my fair 
readers may feel inclined to think he had fairly earned by the 
service he had rendered in dragging her out of the water—only it 
was not quite generous to pay himself; one kiss bestowed is worth 
a thousand stolen ones. 

The impression upon the still, half-conscious girl was electrical ; 
a tremulous agitation ran through every limb, and a faint blush 
instantly suffused her. features. 

“Where am I ?” she murmured. 

“In safety, lady,” replied her preserver—“ guarded by one who 
would give his worthless life a thousand .times ere danger should 
approach .you, or sorrow blight one smile upon thy brow. But tell 
me,’ he added—for he had noticed the golden girdle and bracelets, 
the badges of her high rank—“ whom have I had the haner sees) of 
serving | 2” 

“Tam the daughter of the lord of Stanfield,” said the andunt 
casting down her eyes, for she felt uneasy beneath his gaze. 

Had she seen the frown upon the inquirer’s brow, as she 
announced her lineage, Ethra might have been spared the long 
corroding sorrow of after years—for it was a frown of bitterest, 
deepest hate, black as a thunder-cloud, but transient as the 
lightning’s flash. Recovering himself, he demanded in the same 
bland voice : 

“And you have lost your attendants in the forest ?”” 

“These are my attendants,” replied Ethra, with a blush, as, for 
the first time, the impropriety of her rambling disposition was 
forced upon her. “Thor and Woden are faithful guardians ; | 
besides,” she added, ‘on our own domain, surrounded by the serfs 
and vassals of our house, what should I have to fear ?” 

‘‘ Kear!” exclaimed the hunter; “who that wears human form 
could harm thee? No, lady, thou art as safe within the forest 
shade as within thy father’s halls: thy beauty and thy innocence 
protect thee.” 

Ethra started from the bank upon which the stranger had placed 
her; the word innocence had recalled to her mind the hag’s 
prediction. She felt, she knew not why, that it would be wiser to 
end the scene at once. Gracefully thanking him for the service he 
had rendered her, she asked him his name, that her father might 
know whom to thank for the preservation of his child. 

“My name,” said the young man, with well-acted humility, ‘Fis 
too obscure to dwell upon the lord of Stanfield’s memory ; nor is it 
from his hands I seek reward. One thought of the wandering 
hunter, lady, when you pass this spot, one kind recollection of his 
services, and they are over-paid.” 

Gracefully bending the knee, he kissed the hand which the 
maiden extended to him, and disappeared up the winding 
pathway which conducted from the dell. 
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Kthra remained for several minutes fixed to the spot, absorbed in 

her reflections ; the kiss which the bold stranger had impressed 
upon her lips when he thought her insensible shocked her delicacy, 
but haunted her imagination ; the deep but respectful admiration 
with which he regarded her, the service he had rendered her, all 
created in her heart an interest for the stranger dangerous to her 
peace. | . 
“= ©T wonder,” she whispered to herself, as slowly she directed her 
way from the Druid’s Well,“ if ever we shall meet again. I fear 
that he will think me ungrateful, for I but coldly thanked 
him.” 

* Tt was in this pensive mood that Ethra arrived at Stanfield. On 
her way the gambols of her faithful companions had been unheeded, 
or repressed ‘with an impatient word. With a light step, she 
regained her chamber, and changed her still soiled, damip dress, 
for fresh attire. Resolving to conceal her adventure from her 
parents, the excuse for so doing was the fear of distressing them by 
‘an account:of the danger she had run; the reason must. be sought 
in those instincts with which love baffles the wisdom of experi- 
‘ence. Ethra already contemplated meeting with the preserver of 
her life again ; the relation of her adventure might prevent it, and 
hence her silence. I need not inform my readers that already the 
maiden loved. » 

It was not long before the meeting of Ethra and her lover—for 
such the stranger soon became—was an event of daily occurrence. 
It were needless to repeat the arguments by which he won from 
his destined victim the promise of concealment of their passion ; 
“persuasion is sweet from the lips of those we love, and the young 
heiréss' was, despite her high birth, but a mere child of nature. 
What to her were the distinctions of rank or country in the being 
to whom she had given her affections ? His land became her land, 
his God became her God.. Once, and once only, she had pressed 
him for his name—the reply struck horror to her heart, 

“« Ask it not, dearest ; it is proscribed in the halls of Stanfield. 
“Sooner would thy proud father see thee dead than the bride of 
thy Norman lover. He hates alike my name and lineage.” 

““ You wrong him,” exclaimed Ethra, weeping—“T'am sure you 
wrong him. Ulrick hates none but the crueland depraved. Is 
not my mother, too, of Norman blood? And think-you he would 
hate the race from which she springs ? Of all your countrymen, I 
‘know but one of whom he speaks with anger or disdain.” 

“And that one?” demanded,the stranger. 

“Ts Ralph de Gael, the crue constable of the king within the 
Angles, Men say he hath a demon’s ‘heart shrined’ in a glorious 
form.’ His tame is famed: for ertelties. How. rie ‘outraged 
maidens mourn the hour he ever crossed their path ! how many 
desolated homes hath not his fierce vengeance made!” 
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“ And yet,” observed her lover, with a peculiar smile, “you do 
not seem to fear him.” 

“T,” replied the maiden, “am too high a mark for his fierce, 
lawless passion. He fears as well as hates my father, whose 
influence with the people would raise a storm to overwhelm him, 
should he dare to lift his eyes to a daughter of his house. Besides,”’ 
she added, “ I have never seen him.” 

It were useless to follow the subtle windings by which Ralph de 
Gael—for the stranger was no other than the dreaded Norman— 
entwined himself like a venomous snake around the pure heart of 
the fair girl, whom, from the first moment he beheld her, he 
destined to become his victim, With a refinement of wickedness, 
he resolved not only that her love should lead her to abandon her 
home, but that it should be made the means of destruction upon 
those she left behind. Of all the nobles in the Angles, Ulrick 
alone had dared to brave his tyranny, and protect the weaker 
vavasours and merchants from his exactions; he had even on 
more than one occasion appealed from his decision to the king, 
who, anxious to conciliate the support of one so powerful with his 
nation as our hero, had done prompt justice to his complaint: [| 
hence the bitter hatred which the unworthy tyrant felt ; and the - 
triumph of inflicting a death-blow to the happiness of the man he 
feared was dearer to him than even the gratification of his selfish 

passion. 
_ By degrees he led the wretched girl to contemplate the crime, at 
which at first she shuddered, with a lenient eye, and finally to 
consent to abandon her home to become his wife; trusting, as 
many have trusted, to the honour of a villain, and to time and 
natural affection, to reconcile her offended parents to her choice. 
Could she have seen the real aim of the monster’s project, she 
would have shrunk with horror from his words as from a demon’s 
whisper ; but the poison was veiled by flowers, and the unwary 
victim fell. 

Stanfield, like most of the mansions of the time, was well 
fortified and guarded—prepared to resist every attack from open 
force, and only to be taken by treachery or surprise. At sunset, 
the drawbridge was every evening regularly raised, nor ever 
permitted to be lowered, except by the command of the lord of the 
hold himself. The most accessible part of the hall was at the back, 
near the chapel, where a small postern, which was never fastened 
till a late hour, gave ingress to the building. Persuaded by the 
treacherous Ralph, Kthra, whose feelings had been worked on by 
his tears and despair, whose enthusiastic nature had lent itself to 
the excitement of the life of love and happiness which in glowing 
colours his eloquent tongue depicted, consented to secure the keys 
and fly with him. The night was fixed for the event ; he promised 
to come alone: we shall see how the false craven kept his word. 
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The last light had long disappeared from the towers of the hall, 
and every inmate save one retired to rest, when a party of men 
were seen to steal one by one from the neighbouring forest, and 
approach the moat at the back of the hall. Four of them launched — 
a small boat, which they carried with them, upon the stream ; and 
their leader, clad no longer in his hunting garb, but cased in 
knightly steel, entered the frail bark, and directed it towards the 
fatal postern where the unhappy Ethra had promised to await him. 
Finding the postern open, he beckoned to two of his followers to 
pass over before he penetrated into the interior in order to seek his 
victim. Cautiously he traversed the great hall, attended by his 
minions, whom he directed to lower the drawbridge and admit the 
rest of his destroying band. 3 

Scarcely was the order accomplished, when Ethra, who, with a 
touch of her better nature, had lingered to kiss her sleeping sister, 
and breathe a parting prayer at the door which led to her mother’s 
chamber, descended the great staircase and entered the apartment. 
The villain flew to meet her and enfold her in his serpent embrace. 

‘‘ What means these men ?”’ whispered the trembling girl, terror+ 
struck at the sight of a numerous band in possession of her ancient 
home. ‘“ What do they here ?—hast thou deceived me ? ” 

“They are here to protect our flight. Come,” urged the 
impatient tyrant, “time is too precious to be lost. Should thy 
father wake, blood might be shed—the blood of him thou lovest— 
and all our hopes destroyed.” 

At this moment one of the men who had been stationed at the 
bridge entered the hall, and addressing Ralph de Gael by his title, 
told him to decide quickly, for that a light had been seen in one of 
the turrets, and that doubtless some of the inmates were alarmed. 

‘Ralph de Gael!” shrieked the unhappy girl; “then I am lost! 
Hear me,” she added, sinking on her knees: “let me be the only 
victim—trample on my heart—satiate thy hatred in my tears ; but 
spare the authors of my being—spare my innocent sister. God!” 
she continued, convulsively, “ betrayed, and through me!” 

Without a word the triumphant tyrant seized her in his arms, 
and giving her to his esquire, told him to remove her from the 
scene—an order which, despite her shrieks and struggles, he was 
preparing to obey, when the frantic girl burst from him, and 
seizing the cord which communicated with the alarm-bell, rang a 
peal which startled the unconscious sleepers from their rest. oe 

‘* Monsters !’’ she cried, “they shall not be butchered in their 
sleep. Ho! Ulrick, to the rescue !—arm, arm !—tho foe, the foe! 
The Norman is upon us!” 

“ Curses upon her fury !”’ exclaimed Ralph, seizing her a second 
time, and placing her in the hands of a party of his men, who this 
time succeeded in bearing her over the drawbridge ; “away with 
her. Now, then,” he added to his men, as the sound of their 
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horses’ hoofs assured him he was obeyed, “ fire the castle ; fire it 
on every Bide ; ; let not one escape to tell the tale of Ralph de Gael’s 
vengeance.” 

The alarm which Bthra i in her despair had sounded unfortunately 
came too late. As fast. as the men-at-arms descended they were 
butchered by their cowardly assailants, who from their place of 
ambush shot them off.at-their ease. Ulrick raged like a lion from 
tewer to tower; every step of ground his enemies gained upon 
him was bought with blood. His position was a fearful one. A 
sea of flames—for the enormous oaken rafters of the hall had taken 


_fire—waved over his head ; and the shrieks of the women, mingled 


with the groans of the wounded and dying, added to the horror of 
the scene. Our unhappy hero was fiercely contending with Ralph 
de Gael and two of his..esquires, when the voice of Matilda fell 
aipon his ear.» With a cry of: agony, which burst from the deepest 
wecess Of his heart, he cast away his sword, and rushed up the 
burning staircase. The father and the husband only lived within 
him—the warrior was extinct, .As he reached the corridor, which 
ied te bis mother and-Matilda’s apartment,.a burning mass of wood 
and stone fell from the ceiling, and barred his further passage. 
Vainly, with his naked hands, he tossed the blazing beams aside, 
sill the seared flesh fell from his fingers. The barrier was too solid 
to be removed by his single strength, and the wretched man heard 
the last shrieks of his adored wife and mother as the crumbling 
reof fell with the crash of thunder upon that part of the building 
where they slept. Ulrick,in his despair, would have leaped into 
the blazing gulf, and shared in the destruction of those most dear 
te him, had not a new. interest in life been suddenly awakened. 
His youngest child, thei lovely Myrra, a girl about eight years old, 
bad, in the first terror of the alarm, hastened from the chamber 
where she slept, and thus escaped the fearful death of her mother 
and the Countess Edith. To raise her in his arms, to clasp her to 
bis aching breast, was the impulse of an instant; he felt that, 
wretched'as he was, life had still one tie for which he wished to 
dive; and catching up a blazing brand, he directed his steps to the 
chapel, from whence:a)vaulted passage, could he but once obtain 
the entrance to it, comducted to a place of safety. As a son, a 
parent, anda husband, our hero had been sufficiently tried that 
sight; and Heaven, which had permitted the crimes of that 
arful hour for its own-wise purposes, preserved him to avenge 
them. The fugitive, with his weeping burden, reached the place 
of concealment in silence and in safety, when the last tower of the 
ence stately hold of Stanfield had fallen a prey to the devouring 
flames, and nothing remained of the abode of hospitality and virtue 
but 2 smouldering mass of ruin. 

Ralph de Gael, attended by his followers loaded with plunder, 
returned to Norwich. Good men cursed them ‘on their way, and 
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even the lawless and the vicious thanked Heaven that their souls 
at least were free from such a deed. The rage and indignation of 
the Saxon nobles was deep and loud; but, in losing Ulrick, 
unfortunately, they had lost the only leader upon whom they could 
rely.. The triumphant oppressor loudly proclaimed that he had 
proofs of a meditated rebellion in his hands—called upon the 
Norman barons to join’ him with their vassals,’ provisioned his 
strong hold, Norwich Castle—a fortress almost impregnable before 


the invention of artillery—and prepared to act vigorously upon the — 


defensive. Thus weeks and even months passed away, and Ulrick’s 
most ardent friends, who all believed him dead, agreed to await 
the return of the king from Normandy, whither he’ had: gone to 
invade the duchy of his gallant but unfortunate brother. 

It was long, very long, ere the unhappy Ethra, whose existence 
her betrayer carefully guarded as a secret from all, recovered from 
the raging fever into which the events of that fearful night had 
plunged her. Youthand care ultimately prevailed, and the poor 
girl, the shadow of her former self, was at last pronounced free 
from danger ; it is true, that with time her health, and even the 
beauty for which she had been remarkable, eradually returned, 
but her mind remained partially obscured, nor was it till years 
afterwards that it recovered the full vigour and energy of its early 
tone. Weakened, as she was, in spirit as well as body—friendless, 


and in the power of.an unprincipled villain, whom, despite his 


crimes, she still loved—those who know the human heart will 


wonder little that Ethra, won by his prayers and tears,’ his oaths of — 
. penitence and eternal love, consented to become his in the presence 


of a few friends in whom he could confide. The‘marriage rites 


were celebrated. It was neither to her birth nor virtues the © 


unhappy girl was indebted for the consideration which made her 
his wife instead of mistress, but to his thirst for her possessions. 
The heiress of Stanfield. was too rich a prize to be: permitted to 
escape him, or to be obtained by other-means than marriage. 

The wedding feast was cold and solitary, as Ralph and his chosen 
friends caroused in the great hall of the castle, The golden-cup 
was in his hands as he was: about to pledge his guests. The 


pride of successful villainy flashed in his eye, and seemed to say, . 


“World! Imay brave thee now;”: when a herald, wearing the 
Royal arms upon his vest, entered his presence unannounced, and 
summoned him in the name of his liege lord to appear before his 
Court in ten days to answer for the crimes of murder‘and treason. 

“And who is my accuser?” he demanded, with a haughty 
smile. 

“ Ulrick of Stanfield,” replied the herald in a spberiki: voice. 

The cup fell from the villain’s hand untasted, and me sain Bcd 
Ethra was borne senseless to her chamber, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


AFTER the unhappy lord of Stanfield the*most powerful chief of 
the Angles was Arad, a noble whose large possessions and high 
military reputation gave him a merited influence with the warlike 
and still but half-subdued Saxon race. ‘To him, as to his surest 
friend, Ulrick fled on the destruction of his once happy home, and 
was, with his infant Myrra—the only living pledge, as he believed, 
of his Matilda’s love—secretly received and sheltered until the 
raging fever, brought on by bodily as well as mental suffering, 
yielded to time and the devoted care by which he was surrounded. 
All but his host believed him dead. The poor wept for him, the 
good lamented him, and none but the wicked triumphed in his fall. 
The generous Arad felt the wrongs of the suffering man as keenly 
as though the brand of the Norman savage had desolated his own 
hearth ; and in the indignation of his honest nature would have 
summoned his countrymen to arms to avenge them, had not the 
precautions of the tyrant in proclaiming the pretended conspiracy, 
and calling upon the great vassals of the Crown for aid, deprived 
him of every chance of doing so with success. The rough nature 
of the old franklin frequently melted as he listened to the wild 
ravings of his guest calling with the most endearing epithets upon 
his murdered wife and eldest born, and reproaching them for their 
delay in coming to soothe him in his agony. At such moments 


’ his host would bring the little Myrra, and place her in her dis- 


tracted father’s arms. ‘True to nature’s instinct, even in the most 
violent paroxysms of his grief Ulrick recognised his child. Com- 
parative calmness would gradually succeed to frenzy, and burning 
tears and passionate kisses relieve his o’erfraught heart. Some- 
times he would rave of the monk of Croydon, who. had predicted 
his unhappy destiny, and adjure him by the double name of priest 
and king to revoke his fearful prophecy ; demanding, with almost 
infantine simplicity, what crime he had committed to merit sucha 
fate. As time, however, rolled on, these outbreaks of excitement 
became less frequent: a calm deep melancholy succeeded to the 
fever of his heart and brain, and if his tears unconsciously fell 
upon his slumbering child, they were tears which soothed, and not 
inflamed, his sorrows. Well was it for Ralph de Gael that the 
existence of the unhappy Ethra was unsuspected beyond the limits 


of his castle ; for the knowledge of her being in the hands of his 


enemy “would have restored to the bereaved father the energy of 
action which slumbered but was not extinct. His horror and 
indignation would have been like the volcano’s wrath, or the 
destroying angel’s breath. As it was, he decided, ‘before he 
attempted to rouse his friends to arms, and plunge “his beloved 
country in all the miseries of civil war, to appeal to Henry’s justice 
for redress ; and, not till that should fail, to draw the sword to 
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avenge his private wrongs. As soon, therefore, as the monarch’s 
return from his expedition in Normandy was known, Ulrick once 
more directed his pilgrim steps towards London. How different 
were his feelings from those which animated him on his first 
journey ! He wasthen the happy husband of an adoring wife ; full 
of the confidence of youth—its hopes and bright imaginings— 
where were they now ? Buried in the ashes of his once peaceful 
home ; extinct for ever in an unhallowed grave. As the solitary 
wanderer passed along, bowed and changed by sorrow, friends and 
foes, as they gazed upon his pale cheek and emaciated form, 
failed to recognise the once gallant lord of Stanfield. 

The result of his appeal to the king did not belie the opinion 
which Ulrick had formed of Henry’s gratitude to the preserver of 
his life ; both the monarch and his queen listened with indigna- 
tion and interest to the story of his sorrows. A herald was 
instantly despatched to Norwich to summon Ralph de Gael to 
answer for his crimes before the Royal presence. The citation, as 
our readers may remember, fell like a thunder-clap upon the 
assassin at the impious banquet which he gave to celebrate his 
nuptials with the unhappy Ethra, whose ill-requited love had been 
the means of bringing desolation upon the home of her youth and 
all who loved her, and whose crime was destined to be yet 
fearfully avenged. 

Ralph de Gael was not a man to remain idle under the accu- 
sation which remained suspended over him; he was too much 
accustomed to mix in the political intrigues of the day, tco well 
acquainted with courts and courtiers, not to know that a falling 
favourite has seldom friends. Many of his countrymen had envied 
him his influence with Henry, and the almost independent 
command which the monarch had entrusted to him. He felt that 
an instant and complete justification of the crimes he had com- 
mitted could alone prevent his fall, and he resolved to recoil from 
no means, no matter how odious, to clear himself in the eyes of his 
sovereign—a point only to be accomplished by forging proofs of 
the pretended conspiracy of the oppressed Saxons to throw off the 
yoke of their Norman masters; for he well knew that to alarm 
Henry for the security of his crown, and the nobles for the safety 
of their ill-acquired possessions in England, was to assure himself 
of oblivion for the past, and full indemnity for the future, for any 
act of tyranny or spoliation his avarice or licentious passion might 
lead him to commit. 

Like most of the great religious establishments of the age, the 


' monks of the cathedral were celebrated for the beauty of their 


illuminated manuscripts and the skill of the laborious writers, 
who spent their lives in multiplying those precious works of art 
which at the present day form the pride of collectors and the 
glory of our libraries. Amongst the brothers the most renowned 
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for his skill was a certain Father Onfroy, a man whose time was 
equally devoted to religion and the exercise of his pencil. 
- Although not many years professed, none knew his name. or 
country, or the’reasons which had driven him from the world : 
the charitable attributed his retirement to sorrows ; those who 
envied his renown as an illuminator darkly hinted that it was 
caused by crime—an opinion which his unsocial disposition and 
reserved manner, to say nothing of the care with which on.all 
o:casions h2 wore his capuchin over his features, gradually 
obtained credence. His labours were incessant ; he seemed to fly 
to them as to a shelter from himself, or as a penance rather than 
an occupation. His hours were equally divided between prayer 
and the exercise of his voluntary labour; the only relaxation 
which he permitted himself was an occasional evening walk: upon 
the banks of the quiet river which bounded the domain of his 
convent, 

Two. days after the arrival of the herald at the castle the solitary 
was missing. Great search was made by order .of the prior and 
chapter ; the stream was dragged for miles, rewards offered, but all 
in vain; before the unhappy man again saw the light of heaven 
years were fated to elapse. 

As my readers have doubtless surmised, Father Onfroy had been 
secretly carried off, and was a prisoner in the castle, to serve the 
guilty purposes of Ralph de Gael, who hesitated at no means, 
however vile, which were likely to insure his safety. 

Amongst the many spoils of Stanfield. Hall which the midnight 
marauders had carried off, was a chest of deeds, charters, and 
letters, the latter chiefly in the handwriting of Ulrick, sent by him 
to his anxious wife during the siege of Pevensey. These were suffi- 
cient for the tyrant’s purpose. He doubted not but that by threats 
and promises he could so work upon the hopes and ‘terrors of his 
skilful prisoner, that he should forge him proofs of a conspiracy in 
a writing so like to Ulrick’s that even the affectionate. wife to 
whom the models were addressed would have pronounced them 
genuine. In this, however, he calculated erroneously. Father 
Onfroy rejected the proposition with indignation; nor was it till 
the torture had been twice employed that he consented to lend his 
assistance to the fraud,.,which was to be the signal of our hero’s 
further ruin. 

SEE will not vive with thee, Ralph de Gael!” exclaimed the 
monk, as with a trembling hand he gave his gaoler a list of the 
materials necessary to tinge the paper, and give an appearance of 
age to the forgeries ; “it will not thrive with thee. Like thee, I 
have been a man of violence and blood ; but Heaven hath smitten 
me, as it will smite thee in the pride of thy security, the triumph 
of thy guilt. Repent ere repentance comes too late.’ | 

Under the threat of the torture, which de Gael was even obliged 
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to repeat, the monk at length completed his odious task, and the 
proofs damning to Ulrick’s fame were at last in the hands of his 
bitter enemy. True, they were forgeries; but who was to detect 
them, whilst the only living witness was a captive, consigned, 
despite his employer’s oath to the contrary, to the deepest dungeon 
of Norwich Casile ? 

The morning at last dawned on which Ralph de Gael was to 
meet his accuser face to face, in the presence of the king and 
council. The courtiers frowned or turned their backs upon him as 
he traversed the court-yard of the Tower, where Henry held his 
court. In the certitude of his triumph, the villain met their silent 
reproach with a brow: as haughty as their own, for he well knew 
that his safety depended not upon their favour. 

“ Weather-cocks !”” he muttered to himself; “in an hour you 
will fawn upon the man whom now ye affect to despise, and whose 
favour ye so long have envied. My safety depends upon myself, 
not on such weak instruments,” 

With a firm step hé ascended the stairs conducting to the privy 
chamber, and found himself confronted with his outraged victim 
and the sovereign whose confidence he had so unworthily abused. 
It required all our hero’s firmness to endure the presence of the 
man whose crimes had widowed. his heart of happiness, and made 
his home a desert. 

Reckless as the Norman nobles generally were in their schemes | 
of oppressing the unhappy Saxons, there was a point at which even 
their fierce license stopped. The midnight surprise and wholesale 
slaughter of Stanfield filled even their stern natures with horror ; 
added to which, Matilda was of their race, the daughter of one of 
the oldest of their companions in arms, related by blood to many. 
And it was evident, from the cold greeting with which many 
returned his salutation to the assembly, that most were disposed 
against him. | | 

“We command you, Ralph de Gael,” said Henry, “to answer to 
a charge which, if true, will leave a stain upon the Norman name 
which not your worthless blood can wipe away—to answer for 
midnight robbery and murder ; for assailing, like some midnight 
thief, cowardly and in disguise, the castle of a faithful subject, 
giving his house to flames, his heart to desolation. Ulrick of 
Stanfield,” he added, turning to the accuser, “‘ produce your charge.” 

All eyes were turned upon our hero, who, with a countenance 
flushed with emotion, and a heart lacerated by memory, related the 
destruction of his home and the loss of his wife and child. ‘“ Face 
to face,” he added, with an expression of scorn beneath which De 
Gael writhed, “the villain dared not meet me. His craven heart, 
like some vile thief’s, bold only ’neath the veil of night, shrank at 
the thought of manly open combat, where knightly swords, and 
not the assassin’s steel, decide men’s quarrels. He hated too, as 
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well as feared me ; for my voice, as all here know, was ever raised 
against his exactions and oppressions; my home the shelter of his 
victims.” 

“Go on,” said the accused, with a sarcastic sneer; “anon I'll 
answer thee.” 

“ Not for my home destroyed,” resumed Ulrick, with a burst of 
natural eloquence, “‘ not for the plundered treasures of my house ; 
but for those dearer treasures of the heart—those ties no wealth 
can purchase or after-life renew,—for my murdered mother, wife, 
and child, I call for justice on him; I demand it in the name of 
the monarch whose confidence he hath abused, and the blest spirits 
whose voices long ere this have been raised against him at the bar 
of Heaven. If he fails to clear himself, I demand judgment, a 
felon’s judgment, on his accursed head ; if he dispute my charge, 
the knightly combat in the lists against him.” 

All were surprised at the cool effrontery with which Ralph de 
Gael listened to the overwhelming accusation against him, and 
rose to refute it. Taking a packet of letters from his bosom, he 
threw them on the council-board, saying, with a haughty tone, 
“There lies my justification ; let my accuser dispute it, if he can. 
For the loss of the innocents who were dear to him, I mourn ; but, 
statesmen and soldiers, you, noble lords, can well understand the 
stern necessity which, when the kingdom was in peril, led me to 
draw the sword. Read, and be convinced.” 

‘‘ What means the traitor ?”’ demanded Ulrick, whose astonish- 
ment was only equalled by the king’s. 

“ Are these” said the wily Nor man, pointing to the letters, 
“ your handwriting : bh 

“ Certainly,” answered our hero, slightly glancing over the well 
imitated superscription, “the hand is mine ; but what wouldst 
thou infer from that ? ” 

“ You hear,” exclaimed the triumphant villain, “he hath 
acknowledged "them ! Read, noble lords, the proofs of his vile 
treason ; a “plot to sacrifice each Norman noble in his hold—to 
drive us from the land our swords have won, not by open fight, 
but by assassination. ‘The means are well. contrived, the scheme is 
deeply laid. Now ask me why I crushed the serpent in its very 
den ; why I gave to offended Justice’s sword the plotting murderers 
of your wives and children. Those papers are my answer.” 

Ulrick, overwhelmed with horror, heard one by one the artful 
forgeries read. ‘Their author had well calculated on the interests 
and passions of his judges, the most influential of whom were 
singled out. by name, as the first victims of the intended outbreak. | 

The indignation of Henry was as unbounded as his interest for — 
the injured Saxon had been sincere. 

“ What answer,” he demanded “ makes the lord of Stanfield to 
these proofs against. him ?.” 
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“That they are forgeries!” exclaimed Ulrick, recovering his 
self-possession, “mean, cowardly, forgeries. My life disproves 
them ; and my sword shall wring confession from my accuser’s 
lips, let but the king grant the combat.” 

“It may not be,” said the chancellor, rising ; “ the Saxon already 
hath avowed the writing his. What faith can be placed upon his 
truth who, in the same breath, owns and disowns his acis as 
interest and his safety prompts him? The sword only may be 
appealed to,” he added, “where material proofs are wanting ; but 
we have evidence which leaves no doubt upon the mind of 
Justice—the traitor’s own confession.” 

“Hear me, lords,’ interrupted Ulrick, “not for my life— 
sorrows have made it worthless; but for my honour, that nobler 
part of man which not the tomb can hold or time destroy. I 
do protest my innocence. The very frankness with which I 
owned those letters might have convinced you they were forgeries. 
Compare my character with my accuser’s. Would he who stoops 
to murder shrink from lying? Would the midnight thief hesitate 
at any act, however vile, to screen his worthless life? My own 
and my outraged country’s cause,” he added, “might drive me to 
draw the sword ; but to become an assassin, never, never. The 
thought was worthy only of the fiend whose soul conceived it ; 
mine scorns and rejects the cowardly accusation.” 

*“ You hear him,” said his accuser, with a cold, satisfied smile ; ; 
“the traitor half-avows his treason. But I have one proof more ; 
a witness none will venture to dispute—one on whose testimony I 
place my life and honour. Prince,” he continued, in well-affected 
humility, “do thou decide between us ; to thee the writing of this 
man is known; thy clerkly knowledge cannot be deceived—do 
thou decide between us.’ 

The piece of flattery was well-timed ; for Honey was vain of the 
title which men already gave him of “ Beauclere,” in allusion to his 
skill in letters. Bending over the papers, the monarch perused 
them attentively, and a shade of sorrow and regret passed over his 
brow as the last fell from his hands. 

“On my kingly word,” he exclaimed with a sigh, “I do pro- 
nounce them real.” 

*“ Enough!” said the chancellor, a haughty Norman, devoted to 
the interests of his countrymen, and, like most hackneyed statesmen, 
ever ready to judge the worst of human nature. ‘ We can no longer 
hesitate ; the constable is fully justified in all that he hath dons— 
the Saxon is the traitor. Sire,” he added in an under-tone to iis 
still hesitating sovereign, “no weakness now; private friendship 
must not trifle with the safety of a crown, the honour of a nation. 
The culprit must to prison. Leave him to the council... The rack 
may. wring from him the confession of his crimes, the names of his 
accomplices.” 
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Henry shuddered ; for it was not without a struggle that he 
resolved to consign the preserver of his life to the tender mercies 
of his nobles. Despite the apparent proofs, something whispered 
him that our hero might be innocent; but policy. commanded alike 
the suppression of his feelings and the concealment of his opinion. 
Bowing his head in token of assent, without bestowing a parting 
glance upon Ulrick, he quitted the council-chamber to inform the 
queen of the unexpected turn which the accusation had taken ; for ~ 
the Saxon princess, whose influence over him was unbounded, felt 
deeply for the wrongs of. her outraged countryman, whose gallant 
bearing had won her good opinion, and whose treachery it-was 
difficult to persuade her to believe. 

“No!” exclaimed the generous woman, when Henry related to 
her De Gael’s charge, and the proofs by ‘which he had supported 
it; “let who will pronounce him guilty, I cannot believe it. 
Truth dwells on the unhappy Ulrick’s tongue; his life belies the 


_ deed : I would almost pledge my own that he is innocent!” 


“ Matilda,” said her husband gr avely, “thou judgest warmly, 
Thou, too, art a Saxon.” | 

5 Have T loved thee less?” replied his Dat turning her blue 
eyes upon him reproachfully. 

Not for an instant could the affectionate prince endure the look ; 
folding his arms around her, he imprinted a kiss on her fair, open 
brow, and begged, with all a lover’s earnestness, to be forgiven. 

_ “JY fain would think like you,” he said; “but proofs are strong 

against him. Were I convinced of his innocence—nay, had I but 
a doubt that he is guilty—despite the council and the angry peers, 
I’d interpose and save him.” 

“And you will save him, Henry,” said the queen. ‘ You owe 

»him life for life: remember, even if guilty, he preserved yours. 
What would be your remorse—your future agony and shame—if 
time should prove him guiltless ?” 

“Perhaps,” whispered the monarch, “there is a way to save him. 
We will think more of this; and trust me, love, the Saxon Ulrick 
shall not fare the worse for thy sweet prayer and good opinion of 
him,” 

On the departure of Henry from the council-chamber the 
unfortunate lord of Stanfield had been removed, by command of 
the haughty chancellor, to one of the subterranean dungeons 
beneath the White Tower, close to the water-passage known by the 
name of the Traitor’s Gate. Too proud to descend to reproaches 
or entreaties—too hopeless to offer further vindication, our hero 
suffered himself to be conveyed to his damp cell in silence. To 
him death had no terrors ; for his heart was already ashes, and, but. 


for the stain upon his name, he couid have contemplated his 


approaching fate, if not with joy, at least with resignation. Even 
in his prison his heart beat lighter than his accuser’s ; for, despite 
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